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I met \vith several kinds of associations in America,
of which I confess I had no previous notion ; and I
have often admired the extreme skill with which the
inhabitants of the United States succeed in proposing
a common object to the exertions of a great many
men, and in getting them voluntarily to pursue it. I
have since travelled over England, whence the Ameri-
cans have taken some of their laws and many of their
customs ; and it seemed to me that the principle of
association was by no means so constantly or so
adroitly used in that country. The English often
perform great things singly ; whereas the Americans
form associations for the smallest undertakings. It is
evident chat the former people consider association as
a powerful means of action, but the latter seem to
regard it as the only means they have of acting.
Thus the most democratic country on the face of
the earth is that in which men have in our time
^carried to the highest perfection the art of pursuing in
common the object of their common desires, and have
applied this new science to the greatest number of
purposes. Is this the result of accident ? or is there in
reality any necessary connection between the prin-
ciple of association and that of equality ? Aristo-
cratic communities always contain, among a multitude
of persons who by themselves are powerless, a small
number of powerful and wealthy citizens, each of
whom can achieve great undertakings single-handed.
In aristocratic societies men do not need to combine
in order to act. because they are strongly held
together. Every wealthy and powerful citizen con-
stitutes the head of a permanent and compulsory
association, composed of all those who are dependent
upon him, or whom he makes subservient to the
execution of his designs. Among democratic nations,
on the contrary, all the citizens are independent and